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pressing too close upon the heels of Anglo-Indians and officials. He
came to these conclusions very regretfully, he added, for he had the
highest regard for the English people.
In answer to Gokhale, Pherozeshah dwelt further on the defici-
encies of Civil Service rule. He repeated what he had often pointed
out that able as English Civilians were, and possessing as they did
many great qualities, they were, and they remained almost to the
end of their career, ignorant of the ways, thoughts and habits of the
people to a remarkable extent. Asked by Sir Theodore Morison
about his views as to an indigenous system of education, he observed
that he was for Indian culture, but he held that it could best be
developed in India through English education. It was English educa-
tion which had taught them to appreciate Indian culture as founded
upon its history and its own literature. He had reverence for the
Classics. Latin and Greek literature and history were valuable not
merely for one-sided development, but as laying down principles for
all development and all culture. At the end of his examination,
Pherozeshah reiterated his conviction that simultaneous examina-
tions were the only way of effectuating the solemn declaration that
there was to be no governing caste in India. Englishmen could not
possibly retrace their steps after the Statutes of 1833, 1853 and
1870. It was incumbent on them to bear in mind Lord Clive's
saying, "To stand still is dangerous; to retreat is ruin."
The cross-examination lasted for some hours. The witness was
combative, but courteous, and expressed himself very freely. He left
no doubt in the mind of the Commission as to the point of view of
the school of thought to which he belonged. His mental alertness
saved him from the pitfalls prepared for him by the ingenuity of his
examiners, and he succeeded in putting up altogether a very strong
case.
The labours of the Commission materialized some two years later
in a Report which seemed to please no one. The outbreak of a world
war, which drew from India a magnificent rally to the cause of the
Empire and its gallant Allies, profoundly altered the outlook, and
gave new articulation to her hopes and aspirations. The publication
of the Report was, therefore, singularly inopportune. Hie country
seemed at one bound to be covering the track of generations, and to